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For the other, we may instance his protracted discussion of the an 
tiquity of man, occupying nearly half the book, with its uncritical and 
wholesale identification of dialects and national traits of character, its 
assumptions of submerged continents and other like wonders of Nature, 
its confidence in such unsound authorities respecting language as Eich- 
thal, Crawfurd, Logan, and Latham. We are able to admit his claim 
of an immense period for the existence of man on the earth, without 
approving many of the considerations by which he supports it. There 
is inaccuracy of thought, or of expression, in the title of one of his 
chapters, " Source of Man's Special Intelligence." What can possibly 
be that " source " except his special gifts, — or the Giver of them, if 
one chooses to turn the inquiry in a theological direction ? As an an- 
thropological investigation, it should deal rather with the special char- 
acteristics of human intelligence, the modes of mental action in which 
this consists. The chapter on the " Origin of Language " founds itself 
solely upon Miiller's lucubrations, a most narrow and insufficient 
basis : it arrives, to be sure, at an independent conclusion, namely, 
that interjections are to be regarded as the truest germs of speech ; 
but this conclusion we cannot but deem no less unsatisfactory than the 
argument by which it is reached is weak and superficial. Of the com- 
parative psychology which the title promises us we are able to discern 
not even the dim outlines. 



8. — 1. The Origin of the Chinese: an Attempt to trace the Connection 
of the Chinese with Western Nations in their Religion, Superstitions, 
Arts, Language, and Traditions. By John Chalmers, A. M. 
Hongkong. 1866. 12mo. pp. 79. 

2. Memoires sur VAntiquite de VHistoire et de la Civilization Chi- 
noises, d'apres let Ecrivains et les Monuments Indigenes. Par M. G. 
Pauthier. In Journal Asiatique, Nos. 38, 42. Paris. 1867 - 68. 
8vo. 

Whence come the people of China ? When were planted the germs 
of their peculiar civilization ? How far can we trust their own accounts 
of its origin and early development? These are questions which, al- 
ways of interest to the student of the beginnings of human history, are 
especially pressing for answer at present, when the ancient records of 
so many nations are undergoing critical examination, and are made to 
receive light from one another and from outside sources not long ago 
unthought of. Hitherto opinions have been greatly divided : some 
have denied the trustworthiness of all the sources of Chinese history 
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beyond Confucius, while others have given implicit credence to native 
accounts of imperial dynasties, of elaborate constitution and ceremonial, 
of advanced science and art, far back in the third thousand years before 
Christ. Such stories from any other quarter of the world would be 
summarily dismissed as idle tales ; but the soberness, the dry matter-of- 
fact nature of the Celestials, their tendency to observe and record, have 
always been so marked, that the probabilities of the case presented in 
their literature require a more detailed and delicate treatment. Is this 
era of doubt ever to come to an end, and are we to know just what to 
believe, when we read of F6-hi as inventing letters nearly three thou- 
sand years before our era, of the classes and titles of public servants in 
the twenty-sixth century, of Yu's success in controlling the devasta- 
tions of the Yellow River in the twenty-third, of the execution of justice 
in the twenty-second upon Hi and Ho, chief astronomers, for neglecting 
their duty and failing to foretell a solar eclipse, — and much more of 
the like? 

Historical criticism has as yet but half grappled with these subjects, 
— mainly, we presume, because it has not yet got a firm enough hold 
upon the Chinese literature and institutions, and does not thoroughly 
comprehend the people and its works. Special investigations upon par- 
ticular points have first to be multiplied, and original authorities laid 
open to more minds for comparison and judgment. In the latter direc- 
tion not a little will probably be accomplished by the great work of Dr. 
Legge, his fully illustrated edition of the classical and canonical books : 
we trust that nothing will occur to interrupt the series of his splendid 
and costly volumes, or of the cheaper publication of their English con- 
tents. In the Preface to his third volume, the Shu-King, Dr. Legge 
enters somewhat into the discussion of the critical questions to which 
we have referred, and takes very decided ground against the antiquity 
claimed for the Chinese Empire, and the authenticity of the information 
handed down to us respecting its earliest period. One of his collabora- 
tors, the Rev. Mr. Chalmers, has treated the subject anew in the little 
work whose title we have given above. And now the well-known 
French Sinologist, M. Pauthier, has begun a series of articles upon the 
same theme in that old and highly esteemed vehicle of scientific labors, 
the "Journal Asiatique." 

"We regret to have to inform our readers that the discussion is not 
notably advanced by these recent contributions. They represent pretty 
faithfully the two old parties of the unenlightened sceptics and the un- 
reasoning faithful. As for Mr. Chalmers's book, a more total failure is 
not often met with. He is, of course, a practical Chinese scholar ; he 
has also studied Muller's lectures on language ; he has even read, in 
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translation, the Eig-Veda and the Zend-Avesta, and can cite chapter 
and verse from those most venerable of original sources ; he can talk 
about " natural selection," and use the other cant terms of Darwinism : 
but all this only serves to show how little tools are worth to him who 
knows not how to handle them. Mr. Chalmers has neither natural nor 
acquired aptitude for the study of antiquity. His introductory chapter 
is crowded with crudities or absurdities, the exposure and refutation of 
which would cost much more time and space than they are worth. We 
will quote but a single specimen. 

" Following the reasoning of Darwin, we might suppose, that, among a num- 
ber of children inheriting from their parents the power of pronouncing only 
such primitive sounds as fu (Latin, fugio, Greek, pheugo, to flee, and Latin, 
volo, to fly, Chinese, y?) and lu (Greek, luo, ruo, and reo, Chinese, liu, to flow), 
one might appear with some variation in his organs of utterance, which 
caused him to say flu instead of fu-lu, to express the idea of ' flee away.' 
This might be considered an accomplishment by his companions, as being 
shorter than fu-lu, and more expressive than either of the primitive syllables 
alone. Some might be able with an effort to imitate this new style of speak- 
ing, and others not ; but those who could would be selected as wives and hus- 
bands, and the others left or exterminated. The next generation would thus 
contain more children able to say flu, and the next more again, till the ina- 
bility to say it would form the exception, and not the rule." 

Such scientific hypotheses as this, mixed up with the monosyllabic 
roots, Noah's flood, (why not the Tower of Babel?) and assump- 
tions that men not descended from our own particular Adam would 
" therefore have but a distant and uncertain title to our sympathy, 
or to the common hope of Christians," form the staple of the first 
chapter, which may be pronounced a caricature of the true methods of 
critical investigation. The second chapter undertakes a comparison of 
the various institutions of the Chinese with those of Western nations ; 
but, with an outside varnish of learning, it is wholly unsound and 
worthless. Next, in the third chapter, we have an equally worthless 
comparison of three hundred Chinese words with words more or less 
resembling them from Western tongues, of every age and kindred, from 
Sanskrit and Greek down to English. Even had Mr. Chalmers never 
read any other author on language than Miiller, he should have learned 
better than this, and saved himself the labor of piling together such a 
heap of rubbish. It is strange that at this period of the science of lan- 
guage men can be found to do such childish work. We have the right, 
if we choose, to keep it before our minds as a possibility that at some 
future time the comparison of roots in the different families of lan- 
guages may be undertaken with the prospect of making it throw light 
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upon the question whether all men are of one race ; but it must at any 
rate be conceded that the time is still far off, and that its fruits cannot 
be gathered by unprepared and hasty anticipators. The linguist who 
encourages with soft words such collectors and comparers as our author 
is treating unfairly both them and his science. If Mr. Chalmers knows 
enough of the relations of Chinese dialects and the intricacies of Chi- 
nese writing to carry back by their aid the history of the general Chi- 
nese tongue to an earlier stage than that in which it now appears, let 
him do so, and we will be grateful to him for the service ; but let him 
not imagine that a man who has had special opportunities for learning 
Chinese is, eo ipso, a trained linguist, capable of fruitfully comparing 
tongues hitherto deemed unrelated. 

The chapter on the Chinese writing is not to be commended either 
for soundness or for clearness. It confuses together the history of the 
language itself and that of its written form, and gives way to that dan- 
gerous mode of etymologizing, the fanciful analysis of the characters, — 
a work in which wild theorizing is so easy, and moderation so hard to 
practise. 

If, then, as may well enough be the case, any of the views of Chi- 
nese antiquity advocated by Mr. Chalmers shall finally prove true, they 
will not owe their establishment in any measure to his researches as 
recorded in this book. We should hardly have thought so trifling a 
production worthy of notice, but that the interest of its theme, and the 
flattering words carelessly bestowed upon it by some of the lesser Eng- 
lish reviews, seemed likely to attract to it a more favorable attention 
than it deserves. 

The Memoirs of M. Pauthier are of a very different character. The 
two already published fill nearly three hundred pages of the Journal, 
and are, in their way, thoroughly scholarly productions, crowded with 
extracts from native Chinese authorities, and bringing to light, or more 
completely establishing and illustrating, many valuable items of informa- 
tion. The genei - al argument, too, of the first memoir appears sound and 
cogent. It relates chiefly to the famous edict issued by the tyrant Chi- 
hwang-ti, about 213 B. C, for the destruction of all the ancient lit- 
erature, — a capital event in its bearing upon the question now under 
consideration, since it rudely breaks the regular course of Chinese tra- 
dition, and furnishes apparent ground for casting doubt upon the au- 
thenticity of records claiming to have preceded it, — and treats of the 
consequences of that edict, the means resorted to later for the restora- 
tion of the proscribed works, and the detailed reports made by the Chi- 
nese themselves as to the literature in existence during the first cen- 
tury before our era. M. Pauthier claims with much reason that the 
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" burning of the books " cannot well have had that portentous conse- 
quence which some attribute to it. Considering the warm attachment 
of the people to their ancient institutions and records, and the devoted 
courage of the learned class, of whom near five hundred in one city 
suffered themselves to be buried alive rather than renounce their prin- 
ciples at the emperor's command, and considering that only five years 
after the edict a considerable part of the empire had already broken 
out in an insurrection which presently ended in the destruction of the 
obnoxious ruler and the setting up of a new dynasty, it seems incredible 
that any considerable part of the literature before existing should have 
been put out of the reach of those by whom its restoration was soon 
and zealously attempted. 

The second memoir deals with the origin and development of the 
Chinese writing, discusses the authenticity of its oldest monuments, and 
gives the history of the materials and processes used in making record, 
from the early tables of wood and bamboo down to the modern methods 
of printing. While, however, we are grateful for the store of valuable 
knowledge it lays before us, we feel very sensibly its lack of critical 
acuteness. M. Pauthier inclines to over-credulity quite as strongly as 
Mr. Chalmers to unexplained disbelief. At the very outset, he well- 
nigh overthrows all our disposition to put confidence in him by the ex- 
pression of his astonishment that the world is not satisfied with the works 
of the old Jesuit missionaries on the science, chronology, and history of 
China, and wants to discuss every question over again, as if those 
unimpeachable authorities had not already settled it. It is plain that 
a man who could betray such a state of mind has no idea of what 
historical criticism is, as practised in our times. Why unsettle any- 
thing which great and good men in former times have agreed in believ- 
ing ? Why, indeed, but that we are taught to " prove all things," that 
we may "hold fast that which is good"? A like astonishment seizes 
M. Pauthier now and then in view of the disrespect shown to the Chi- 
nese scholars by those who presume to question their statements. The 
tone of injured feeling in which he repels the assaults of Messrs. Legge 
and Chalmers, and their like, upon the native fabric of Chinese antiquity, 
is more entertaining than edifying, more edifying than convincing. 
The doubters are not to be put down by lifting hands of holy horror 
upon them ; they cannot be scared off the ground they try to occupy ; it 
can only be won from them by good hard fighting, and with their own 
weapons. 

It is because M. Pauthier is so wholly out of sympathy with the 
spirit of modern inquiry that we have to account his contributions of 
only secondary value. He comes before us as reporter, not as critic ; 
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he supplies us with information, not with views or arguments. The 
more important matters at issue are not brought by him sensibly nearer 
to a settlement. 



9. — C. A. Sainte-Beuve. Nouveaux Lundis. Tome Dixieme. Paris : 
Michel Le>y Freres. 1868. 

In one of his essays the " Spectator " grudges the writers of books 
their privilege, indeed their duty, to be occasionally dull ; and he la- 
ments that those who, like himself, publish their thoughts in distinct 
sheets, and, as it were, piecemeal, have no such advantage. " We," he 
goes on to say, " must immediately fall into our subject, and treat every 
part of it in a lively manner ; our matter must lie close together, and 
either be wholly new in itself or in the turn it receives from our ex- 
pressions Every sheet should be a kind of treatise, and make 

out in thought what it wants in bulk ; a point of humor should be worked 
up in all its parts, a subject touched upon in its most essential articles, 
without the repetitions, tautologies, and enlargements that are indulged 
to longer labors." Under such severe, but wholesome, conditions Sainte- 
Beuve habitually writes : a man of unique genius and copious knowl- 
edge, of natural taste and practised judgment, of culture such as only 
French civilization can give, of discreet sympathies and governed en- 
thusiasm ; acute, witty, tender, courteous, honest; native to the best 
living language for prose, and a perfect master of style. The result 
is a series of works on letters, art, biography, without exact prece- 
dent in kind, full of decisive judgments, sound opinions, ingenious 
theories, and of the highest literary excellence. 

The tenth and latest volume of the Nouveaux Lundis bears on the 
cover a table of contents as varied and attractive as any one of its pre- 
decessors. Napoleon, Saint Simon, Maria Theresa and Maria Antoi- 
nette, La Bruyere, Homer, Fontenelle, Louis XV., Bacine, Tocqueville, 
etc., are discussed, some now for the first time by him ; and to others 
he now recurs. The paper on " The Last Five Months of the Life 
of Bacine " is a model of the historical monograph. It is founded upon 
a mass of unprinted correspondence placed in the hands of Sainte-Beuve 
as the historian of Port Royal. The most important of these letters are 
those of a humble friend and intimate of the poet, — M. Vuillart. One 
of them was written from the very death-chamber of Racine before the 
funeral. The friendship of Racine and Boileau, their competition in 1 683 
for the vacant seat in the Academy, the subsequent approbation on the 
same day by the king of the election of both, — these coincidences 



